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Irwin Tenure Fight Unveils 
Autonomy Vs. Community 


By LEONARD D. CAIN, JR. 


To what extent ought a col- 
lege be composed of autono- 
‘ mous departments, and to what 
extent ought it be a single com- 
munity? Is it necessary, or at 
least prudent, to support de- 
partmental autonomy, even if 
those in other departments be- 
lieve that an error has been 
made, because of the more 
general benefits likely to ac- 
crue from departmental anton- 
omy, from the right to be in 
error on occasion? 


Clearly, reduction in quality 
of instruction for required 
courses, such as introductory 
English, haz repercussions on 
other departments. Probably, 
the adverse publicity emanat- 
ing from the Molly Irwin case 
has negative consequences for 
other departments. But is 
there an answer? 


Unsolved Dilemma 

To my knowledge, higher 
education in America has not 
solved this dilemma. Much 
patience is required, even when 
a department appears to be 
undermining the entire insti- 
_ tution. Academe is built, aft- 

er all, on mutual respect among 
faculty, on the assumption that 
an academic man wants com- 
petent instruction from his de- 
partmental colleagues and re- 
spect for himself and his de- 
partment from the whole fa- 
culty. 

It is also difficult to cope 
with the teaching versus re- 
search dilemma. Although 
teaching is typically assumed 
to be the major function of a 
professor, certainly in a state 
college, it is easier, for evalua- 
tion purposes, to retreat to cri- 
teria other than teaching com- 
petency, such as degrees 
earned, publications, awards, 
etc. Yet, there are inherent 
difficulties in constructing an 


TENURE, COLLEGE GROWTi: A 


note that the decision as to 


By ANNE BUEL 


Sacramento State College is 
now eighteen years old and in 
a period of adolescent crisis, 
during which time it must de- 
cide the course its institutional 
life will take. 


There is a vague feeling in 
the atmosphere surrounding 
some of the administrators and 
students that real probiems 
abound and that perhaps they 
ought to be faced, but as there 
are so many conceptions of 
what the problems actually 
consist of and people are un- 
sure as to how to face thern, 
they are either shoved hastily 
back to the farthest recesses 
of the mind or are put to a 
committee which skirts the 
problem or otherwise avoids 
facing the real issue while 
groping for solutions. 


Tenure at Issue 

One of the very real prob- 
lems being faced at SSC is the 
issue of tenure and all its ram- 
ifications, as the present ten- 
ure system is not satisfactory 
to all parties concerned. In 
an institution supposedly de- 
voted to scientific and ethical 
principles it is interesting to 


index of teaching competency, 
and obtaining the information 
about performance to make it 
operative. 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Poswall Asks For 
All-Faculty Review 
In Irwin Case 


John Poswall, speaking as 
ASSSC President, recently 
made the following statement 
to the Hornet on the Irwin 
issue: 

“It is obvious from the edi- 
torial in the Sacramento Bee, 
from the press, radio and tel- 
evision coverage of this case 
and the concern of the stu- 
dents and faculty throughout 
the campus that the quesion 
of Mrs. Irwin's tenure is larg- 
er than the English depart- 
ment. What is done now re- 
flects on the whole college. 
For this reason I would like 
to see all tenured professors 
of all departments gather for 
a decision on Mrs. Irwin's ten- 
ure. Since we are told that 
the Ph.D. is not the reason 
for non-granting of tenure, let 
the English department pre- 
sent its case to all tenured 
faculty and see if they can 
agree. 

“If the English department 
has nothing to hide, they 
should agree to this procedure. 
Thus, professionalism will be 
preserved and the students can 
know that an impartial body 
reviewed the decision.” 

Poswall pointed out that 
there is precedence for his 
proposal, since the granting of 
tenure was reviewed in like 
manner in the cases of Pro- 
fessors Billings and Beecher 
several years ago. 


whether or not tenure will be 
given is reached in a highly 
unscientific fashion (and quite 
iliegal in some senses). Scien- 
tific and legal principles state 
that the process used to arrive 
at a decision must be made 
public so that it can be sub- 
ject to evaluation. In contrast 
to this, decisions of tenure are 
made behind closed doors and 
reasons are not given even to 
those whose jobs and future 
are involved. 

One cannot look at the issue 
of tenure without examining 
the academic institution in its 
entirety and seeing the rela- 
tion of tenure to other assump- 
tions about education which 
are manifest in the academic 
structure. 


Study in Fragments 

It seems that a major part 
of academic enterprise consists 
of studies of obscure fragments 
of life, as one can see by glanc- 
ing in recent journals of any 
of the disciplines or by look- 
ing in a schedule of classes. 

Man has lost a unified vision 
of the universe as his world 
view has become 


increasingly 
mites ond treqmented. ‘The 
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Mass Rally Planned To Dramatize 
Long Fight To ‘Save Molly Irwin’ 


By IRLENE NIMMO 


Tomorrow at 11 a.m. a raily 
in the Quad is scheduled to 


‘air the Mrs. Irwin tenure case. 


Speakers thus far on the list 
are Mr. Charles Mitchell, Eng- 
lish instructor, and students 


Mike Johnson, George Hortin 
and Bill Mueller. 

Dr. Kenneth L. Berger, 
Chairman of the Division of 
Humanities and Fine Arts, 
when asked about speaking at 
the rally or sending a repre- 
sentative, said he was “not 


STUDENTS GIVE SUPPORT 





TO DELANO MARCHERS 


About 100 SSC students devoted Easter Sunday to physically 
demonstrating their support of the Delano farm workers’ strike 
through participation in the last leg of a 300-mile march ending 
in a massive rally on the Capitol steps. 

The march, designated a pilgrimage to demand the right of 
farm workers to unionize and to improve their condition through 
collective bargaining began almost a month ago in Delano with 


80 marchers. 


Marchers were fed and housed by supporters along their 
route, while the number of marchers slowly grew until over 8,500 
persons were counted leaving West Sacramento Sunday morning 
by members of the organizing team. 

Student support of the pilgrimage included many who joined 
the procession, provision of food and housing for the marchers 
as they neared Sacramento, and much organizational work in the 


Sacramento area. 


TIME OF CRISIS FOR SSC? 


political and economic struc- 
ture of American academic life 
encourages specialization in va- 
rious ways (for example, by 
giving grants, stipends, scholar- 
ships to those people who have 
very specific projects mapped 
out rather than bread theoreti- 
cal topics). Man has become 
concerned with particulars 
rather than universals and is 
lost in the midst of mountains 
of facts which he cannot gen- 
eralize to apply to his life or 
society. 

The mechanical age has set 
in and man not only feels alien- 
ated from the societal struc- 
tures but from his fellow hu- 
man beings as well because 
the inhumane, mechanical at- 
titude is pervasive. 


Rare Individual 
Mrs. Molly Irwin its one of 


these rare individuals. 


She is 
a vital human being with an 
integrated approach to her life 
and work, who believes that 
the classroom can no more be 
separated from the life experi- 
ence of the student than the 
teacher’s world view can be 
separated from his presentation 
of the subject. Without unity 
there is no meaning or value 
in any material or in the col- 
lege experience. 

Unfortunately, teaching abil- 
ity is not being considered in 
the dismissal of Mrs. Molly Ir- 
win, as on these grounds there 
would be absolutely no cause 
for the negative decision of the 
English department. 

While teaching is theoretical- 
ly one of four criteria used in 
tenure decisions, colleges are 
normally administered by very 
busy men with little time or 
inclination to partake of the 
classroom experience, to ex- 
amine the material produced 
by their scholarly employees or 
to note the extra-curricular ac- 
tivities that some teachers 
have with their students and 
the benefits implied here for 
the quality of education and 

(Continued on Page 3) 





interested as Chairman of the 
Division, but if the department 
wants to speak it ts their bus- 
iness.” 


Nothing To Say 
Dr. Donald Houghton, head 
of the English Department, 
said the depertment had noth- 
ing more to say to the students 
and no speaker would appear 
on the department’s behalf. 
The rally is planned to pro- 
test the fact that Mrs. Molly 
Irwin, English instructor, has 
been dismissed (in their terms, 
“not reihired), by the English 
Department, the Faculty Eval- 
uations Committee, President 
Walker, and the Division of 
Humanities and Fine Arts 
Committee on Tenure. 


A review of the actions 
taken so far by the faculty is 
in order. 


Actions Reviewed 

Just prior to Christmas va- 
cation 1965 Mrs. Irwin re- 
ceived her denial of tenure 
from the tenured members of 
the English department. At 
that time they refused to give 
public reasons why she was 
not rehired, but claimed the 
information was confidential 
and reas®ns would only be 
given privately in a “dismissal 
with cause” case of a tenured 
member. 

At an open meeting in early 
January in the Little Theatre 
Houghton gave only the criter- 
ia used to dismiss her to ex- 
piain departmental actions. 
The department also refused 
to privately inform her of 
their reasons for dismissal. 

Dismissal after receiving 
tenure is supposed to be war- 
ranted only if the teacher is 
guilty of moral turpitude or 
incompetence, But dismissal 
before being tenured does not 
have to be explained. 


First Dismissal 

With this first dismissal 
Mrs. Irwin followed the pre- 
scribed rules and appealed the 
decision back to the English 
department tenured members 
who initially dismissed her. 
During this period, prior to 
semester break, over 200 of 
her “past and present” stu- 
dents submitted a petition to 
the English department 
through Houghton testifying 
to her excellent teaching abil- 
ity, supposedly the most im- 
portant criteria for tenure at 
this college. 

The petition was considered 
but found not to count as new 
evidence, and the students 
were dismissed. 

She received a note on Val- 
entine’s Day from Dr. Hough- 
ton saying the tenured mem- 
bers “have considered ycur 
appeal to reverse the Depart- 
ment’s recommendation 
against your reappointment 
with tenure” and he recom- 
mended, “the original decision 
of the Department remain the 
same.” Again her tenure was 
denied by the English depart- 
ment. 


Support Grows 
February 18 an _ editorial 
appeared in the Hornet de- 
manding the College Council 
and/or President Walker step 
in and call a hearing to review 
the case. Walker did not un- 
_ {Continued on Page 8)... 
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EDITORIAL 


Molly Irwin — A Good Teacher 


Molly Irwin's battle for tenure has aroused much controversy 
and raised many questions; the significance of the case Neelf is 


net even universally conceded. 


But on one point there is concensus: Mrs. Irwin is = “good 
teacher.” Now, the conventional wisdom says this is a most com- 
mendable thing to be, and faculty and administrators allege their 
awareness that good teachers are praiseworthy types. Yet they 
belie this supposed awareness by saying a teacher must also at- 
tend to professional minutiae and possess the ultimate certificate 
of erudition—the Ph.D. This demeaning of teaching per se makes 
us wonder if those Tenured Titans have lately thought over all 
that merely being a “good teacher” entails and stands for. 

A teacher is not a supervisor in the assimilation of facts; a 
teacher is not necessarily a great scholar or prolific writer. What 
quality is it then, that Molly Irwins have? 

“It” is not easily defined, but “it” seems to have as its basis 
an affirmative attitude towards man and his potential for develop- 


keep in one’s thinking such lofty abstractions 


these quaint notions, only a few have a special vitality 
to cammunicate these subversive ideas te the 

generation. These few are teachers. 
to 


ASSSC Offices Open For ‘66-67 


Petitons are now available 
for students wishing to seek 
offices in student government, 
according to ASSSC President 
John Poswall. 

Positions open include ASSSC 
president and vice president, 
men's and women’s represent- 
atives and division representa- 
tives. There are elso openings 
for two representatives at 
large to the Board of Finance. 

Division posts up for elec- 
tion include representatives for 
business administration, engi- 
neering, humanities and fine 
arts, physical education and 
recreation, science and math, 
social science and undeclared 
majors’ representative. 

Those seeking the presiden- 


on Hel Amd wer eaanidantial, posts... 


must be fulltime (12 units or 
more) students et SSC who 
have completed a minimum of 
75 units of college credit. They 
must have a minimum of a 2.5 
over-all grade point average. 

Men's and women’s repre- 
sentatives and division repre- 
sentatives must have a 2.0 
over-all grade point average 
and have completed 45 units. 
Candidates for undeclared rep- 
resentative must have com- 
pleted 30 units. 

Candidates seeking the posts 
on the BOF must have the 
same qualifications as for the 
BOD division representatives. 

Petitions are available in the 
student activities office, Ad- 
ministration 272, and are to be 
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Love and Esteem 


Editor, the Hornet: 

It is clear to me why Molly 
Irwin's students love and es- 
teem her: She has redeemed 
many of them from ignorance 
and complacency and has giv- 
en meaningful direction to oth- 
ers who were lost, precisely, 
because, though they might 
have been ignorant, they were 
certainly not complacent. What 
she has done deserves to be 
understood and respected. If 
in the mid-twentieth century 
most of us are going to be 
saved from decadent mass 
barbarism, we will be saved— 
sooner or later—here, on a col- 
lege campus, and a good teach- 
is is often the agent in a very 
real rescue. Molly Irwin is 
simply one of those good teach- 
ers, whose intelligence, vitality, 
seriousness and learning com- 
mand her students respect and 
inspire them to honorable emu- 
lation. Believing that, I can 
only regard her denial of ten- 
ure as a supernatural event, 
inexplicable in rational terms 
and therefore beyond my abili- 
ty to understand 

I hope that the decision 
against granting her tenure 
will be reversed, as I am con- 
vinced it should be. 

Mary Elizabeth Nelson, 
Instructor, English De- 
partment 


Tragic Tendency 
Editor, The Hornet: 
There is a tragic, but appar- 
ently inevitable tendency in 
Democracy to a dead level of 
uniform and characterless me- 
dioecrity. It has been proven in 
actual practice that even the 
best interests of the sacred 
majority do not demand that 
powerful and differing indi- 
vidualities be forced into «@ 
common mold, but only guid- 
ed into the higher forms of 
their own natural activities. 
Philip Johnston 


I Stay Away 
Editor, the Hornet: 

There for a while, most of 
you people who consider your- 
self to be here will. 

I speak of what you consider 
to be here—Sacramento State 
—to be here. I am not here at 
what you call Sacramento 
State. I stay quite a few 
biocks away as often as I am 
able. I stay away. 

I am able to speak, to write 
in the matter which goes, “it 
seems to me, judging from ex- 
perience”—I am also able to 
speak without conscience from 
the privacy which is the world. 

The world is its privacy. It 
is hogwash to say that it is in 
its infancy, that the creatures 
of the world, their world are 
evolving, learning how to 
speed up evolution, learning 
how to love, hate, kill, make 
money, hold a position, be re- 
signed to death. It’s hogwash. 
The world is its privacy. 

Those who are reading this 
I hope sense the privacy which 
the world wants of all its crea- 
tures. That few who read this 
ill fantasize, pretend that the 
world is not privacy are in- 





i 


I say, I stay away, as often as 
I am able. 

Perhaps the desire to achieve 
this privacy in the world is all 
that should be asked of college 
students. College students, 
though, are supposed to “have” 
other desires. What happens 
when a human reaches privacy 
is that that human reaches out 
from within to other humans, 
to discover that there is that 
other human who has forsaken 
that desire ... to achieve ... 
this privacy. Reaching out? 

In a sense privacy is all that 
is able to be made public— 
What happens is that the oth- 
er human says to the other— 
my privacy be damned—to the 
public. In the return the pub- 
lic damns the privacy whether 
it be poetic, mystical, scientific. 

The process of damning takes 
form, chastic form. 

The poet, the mystic, the 
scientist sense the chaos of that 
form. The philosopher, the 
educator, the student, the poli- 
tician who denies the immedi- 
acy of poetry, mysticism, sci- 
ence—they desire that form, 
out of fear of their own chaos 
which they demand. 

They demand that that oth- 
er than formal chaos be called 
pure chaos so that they can 
dismiss their senses . .. in a 
sense that is all the world is 
about. 

The philosopher, educator, 
student call themselves names. 

The poet, the mystic, the 
scientist call the world names, 
call the philosophers, educa- 
tors, students to be in the 
world against the chaos which 
they sense by the recognition 
of their denial of formal chaos. 

The sense of immediate chaos 
which should be the vezy simi- 
lar to the sense of being hu- 
man should be immediate at 
all times, even in the class- 
rooms of students. I stay away, 
as often as I am able. 

When an institution of peo- 
ple, so called by themselves, 
decide that other human has 
grasped, reached, srrived at 
the sense of immediate chaos, 
that institution invents form, 
structure, tenure. The insti- 
tution declares itself to be “an 
agent of society” following 
“social pressures” in order that 
“society” would be able to con- 
tinue. The grubby, cheap, ra- 
tionalized excuses flow in that 
social continuity. They keep 
coming because “society” holds 
to itself. It is consistent. Con- 
sistency is necessary for ten- 
ure, form, structure. I stay 
away, as often as I am able. 

What happens; what. will 
happen—is happening; he, she, 
it happens you know, he, she, 
it, knows— 

The rationalized excuse will 
remain, not even daring to 
sulk. When the form comes 
upon itself, it will not be able 
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immediate chaos or able. Why? 

Form will discover that im- 
mediate chaos was not escap- 
ing freedom which it is sup- 
posed, comes only with form. 
No form will discover that im- 
mediate chaos was hungering, 
thirsting for justice. 

Poetic justice at least. So 
that the philosophers, educa- 
tors, students will be able to 
deny the contradictions which 
would come with the justice of 


mystics, scientific validity, 
whatever is relevant. 

Once again— 

Poetic justice. Especially 


since there would be no more 
poets, would-be poets. Poetic 
people. Would-be poetic peo- 
ple—No? 

Well, would-be people, as a 
last resort. 

I stay away, as often as I 
am able. There for a while I 
wasn't able. It was nice to 
meet you, especially Mrs. Ir- 
win and all her dupes-——? 

Former Student, 
Dan Davis 


Answers Rally 
Questions 


Editor of the Hornet: 

The question—Why haven't 
the Vietnamese fought against 
the communists vigorously, if 
they are non-communist and 
anti-communist? The answer 
—Human beings would work 
actively when and only when 
they have an inspiration or 
when they are completely cen- 
vinced. You have an eye to 
look at other people, but you 
don't have another eye to look 
at your own people; therefore, 
you cannot see this fact. When 
you stood up and shouted out 
the inequalities in your so- 
ciety, the unhumanitarian pol- 
icy of your governments, didn’t 
you see that there were only 
60 to 70 of your friends sitting 
to listen to you, didn’t you see 
that some were more interest- 
ed in the playboys’ parade, and 
10,000 other students of Sac- 
ramento State College were in- 
differently being in their 
classes or sitting in the cafe- 
teria and drinking their cof- 
fee? Your problem is how to 
convince the majority of the 
students to listen to you, the 
Viet Nam problem is how to 
bring out to the Vietnamese the 
deception of communist propa- 
ganda, how to give the Viet- 
namese an inspiration for that 
sacrifice. I have never been 
in favor with the American 
bombardment and the presence 
of 300,000 American troops in 
my country. 

The question—Why do your 
brothers have to fight for the 
Vietnamese people? Why did 
I leave my country and slide 
into this country? The answer 
~The communists in Viet 


,4Continyed on Page 3) 


















(Continued from Page 2) 
support to unpopular dictator 
Diem fed the propaganda, be- 
cause the American brutal 
power has fed the communist 
propaganda. Why didn’t you, 
my friends in May Second, 
protest your government sup- 
porting dictator Diem? Why 
didn’t you, my friends in May 
Second, protest the American 
bombardinent at its beginning? 
If you knew that the commu- 
nists in Viet Nam becomes so 
strong because of the policy 
of your government in Viet 
Nam, you would feel the re- 
sponsibility for the dangerous 
and difficult situation in Viet 
Nam, and you should under- 
gtand that the solution for the 
Viet Nam problem is to change 
the policy of your government 
in Viet Nam, not to give up and 
to withdraw to offer these peo- 
ple to the Communist party. 
If you have been really serv- 
ing for humanity, you would 
see that the communist mur- 
ders and the bombardment are 
equally unhumanitarian. Your 
insisting that the Viet Cong 
have been fighting Americans 
for the independence and free- 
dom of Viet'Nam would con- 
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Viet Nam or those who have 
studied about Viet Nam that 
and only that you are very ig- 
norant of the Vietnamese peo- 
ple. If Ho Chi Minh has been 
fighting only for the Viet Nam 
freedom and independence, 
why had he killed non-com- 
munists and anti-communist 
Vietnamese patriots during the 
French war? If he loved his 
people why would he push 
them into this killing by the 
American bombardment, by 
having attacked American bat- 
tleships in the Gulf of Tonkin? 
I volunteer into the Viet Nam 
Air Force as a pilot student 
when I was 20 years old; I 
left my country because I 
didn’t want to be forced to 
kill my people while they were 
betrayed by Diem's dictator 
and while they have still been 
deceived by the communists. 
I have spoken to you very po- 
litely and logically; but your 
Cassius Clay manners make 
me become nervous and dis- 
appointed. I am polite to you 
not because I intended to flat- 
ter you or because I am afraid 
of your American superiority, 
but because I was taught since 
I was young to be polite to 
other persons, to foreigners. 
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I have learned from my 
painful experience, that it is 
impossible to convince the 
public by logic and arguments. 
What which is logical would 
be complicated and what the 
public would like to hear its 
and only is what which is in 
favor with their own opinion. 
When I state the horrible con- 
sequences of American bom- 
bardment, the anti-war people 
would like to listen and hear 
me; and when I prove that my 
people are non-communist and 
anti-communist, these anti- 
war people would ingore me 
and only the pro-war people 
would like that; but when I 
try to bring out a solution for 
the Viet Nam problem, which 
doesn’t tend to right and 
doesn’t tend to left, which is a 
solution to prevent the Vietna- 
mese people from getting 
killed by bombardment, by 
cannons and machine guns, to 
prevent the communist re- 
venge to the Vietnamese peo- 
ple, nobody would like to hear 
me; because these right things 
are not in favor with neither 
anti-war nor pro-war people. 
Unfortunately for mankind, 
those who like to use the mind 
to work for the how question, 
would still prefer to spend 
their time in the laboratory, 
would devote their intelligence 
to sciences, and let those who 
like to speak about the why 
question rule the countries or 
stand up and shout out for hu- 
manity, for freedom, for de- 
mocracy. 

It is too disappointing to 
those who try to express the 
logic to the public; they would 
gain nothing but a painful soli- 
tude. 


Cao Dong Thanh 





(Continued from Page 1) 
swer the student cail. 

In early March, Mrs. Irwin 
submitted her case to the Di- 
vision of Humanities and Fine 
Arts Committee on Tenure. 

Dr. Berger, Chairman of the 
Divison, and the Divison Ten- 
ure Committee, gave her 24 
personal interview to present 
her case, accepted a written 
statement from her, and al- 
lowed three students, Mike 
Johnson, George Hortin and 
Joann Donovan, to testify to 
the worth of her teaching and 
support the student claims she 
be given tenure. Also Berger 
and the Committee listened to 
a minority report from a ten- 
ured member of the English 
Department who had voted for 
her tenure and argued in her 
favor. 

But, again she and her stu- 
dents received a negative re- 
ply, and again no reasons were 
given. 


Ph.D. Not Considered 

Dr. Berger in a recent in- 
terview insisted the English 
department was directed not 
to use the criteria of Ph.D. in 
her case and this was definit- 
ly not the reason for her dis- 
missal. That leaves only i. 
teaching ability; 2. publica- 
tion and lectures; 3. miscel- 
laneous professional activities, 
of which teaching ability 
should far outweigh the other 
two. 


Berger emphasized that the 
Divison’s focal point of inter- 
est in reviewing the case cen 
tered around “due process. 
The Divison, Berger said, is 
satisfied that the procedures 
set up by the English Depart- 
ment were followed by them 
in this case and there was no 
violation of “due process” in 
the procedure used to dismiss 
her. 

So as it stands now, Mrs. 
Irwin is fired, and no reasons 
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have been given. She can now 
appeal to the Faculty Evalu- 
ations Committee and Appeals 
Board. 


Crisis For SSC? 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the atmosphere of the college. 
Administrators at several levels 
are called upon to make deci- 
sions concerning the hiring, 
firing, promotion and tenure 
of personnel. What criteria 
should they use and what do 
they use in reality? 

How to Decide 

The most commonly used 
procedure in our business- 
oriented society is the criterion 
of 1) productivity and 2) co- 
operation and participation ir. 
group activities which further 
the autonomy and/or the image 
of the “business.” Evaluation 
on this mechanical basis pre- 
cludes any consideration of hu- 
man warmth, student-teacher 
interaction or even the worth 
of what is published rather 
than the quantity of publica- 
tion. The business orientation 
also chooses to forget that 
“team work” seldom produces 


always 
ideas of consequence. 
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ly felt by the students. 

A turther critique of the sys- 
tem is that by limiting the 
scope of classes it is hamper- 
ing the creativity of the teach- 
er and putting an additional 
strain on the fra‘: student- 
teacher relationship. Creative 
teachers are pressured by their 


teaching, unless the teacher 
has exceptional character and, 
like Mrs. Irwin, rises above the 
limitations of the established 
patterns. Creativity is les- 
sened in ways other than 
pressure on classroom activi- 
ties. There is a concentration 
on methodology rather thar 
content in all phases of the 
“professional” academic life. 
It has been forgotten that “In 
science as in love, concentra- 
tion on technique leads to im- 
potence.” (Peter Berger.) 

This narrowness of outlook 
and insensitive use of human 
beings can be classed under 
the heading of “Intellectual 
Barbarianism.” The growth of 
a college is not enough in it- 
self, we need a re-examination 
of the assurnptions about hu- 
man nature which are influ- 
encing our actions and the 
manner in which decisions are 
made. We must remember that 
without consideration of the 
contributions of human beings 
in the academic process we 
have nothing but plaster, ce- 
ment and paper degrees. 


Sound Investing 


What would you do with 
$200 a year? Invest it in stocks, 
permanent life insurance, or 
in a combination of term in- 
surance and stocks? The me- 
rits of these programs are the 
basis of a panel discussion to 
be held Thursday at 1 p.m. in 
114 Business Administration. 
The half-hour discussion is 
part of the current series of 
lectures being presented by the 
Society for the Advancement 
of Management (SAM). All 
interested parties are invited 
to attend, according to a SAM 
spokesman. 
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LACK OF FOCUS, DIALOGUE 


TERMED CENTRAL FRUSTRATIONS 
IN IN IRWIN TENURE DILEMMA 


By Victer Comerchero 


What is most depressing 
about the Molly Irwin affair 
is not the polarization and 
growing rigidity of opposing 
ideas, nor the growing antag- 
onism, suspicion and vilifica- 
tion on both sides, nor the in- 
creasing student alienation 
and disillusionment, the grow- 
ing sense of futility; nor is ft 
the entrance into the contro- 
versy of irrelevant isues such 
as the consequences to the 
concept of departmental au- 
tonomy or to English Depart- 
ment morale; nor is it the pos- 
sible harm caused by adverse 
publicity; nor is it even the 
feeling of many that the way 
to defeat the students is to 
ignore them and so make them 
unrespectable. Such _ things 
are inevitable. 

What is so genuinely de- 


Conscientious .. . But 

It seems to me that the ten- 
ured members of the “nglish 
Department have beer very 
conscientious and have acted 
in good faith according to 
their best light. But whether 
they acted in good faith is ir- 
relevant; what is important is 
whether their decision was a 
good one. It is, however, im- 
posible to discuss the matter 
because the ground rules pre- 
vent them from revealing the 
grounds for their decision. 
Meaningful exchange under 
such circumstances is impos- 
sible. 

No one who has examined 
the case can doubt the will- 
ingness of the Department’s 
Chairman to talk to the stu- 
dents; he has been extremely 
generous with his time. But 
the discussions, both in the 
Little Theatre and those held 
with the students in private, 
have been unprofitable be- 
cause they have been confined 
to elucidating procedural mat- 
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ters; they have been informa- 
tional; they have occurred in 
a substantive vacuum. 

The implication seems to 
be that the students are 
proper in wanting to know 
“how” the decision was 
made, but improper in want- 
ing to know “why.” Perhaps 
the students’ dissatisfaction 
is a function of the fact that 
answers to “how” are less 
meaningful and satisfying 
than answers to “why.” 

Ground Rules 

There are a great many 
champions of the ground rules; 
the silent critics are precisely 
that — silent. Whether the 
ground rules are good ones or 
not, I cannot debate here; it 

seems to me, however, they 
are highly debatable, if only 
because they make substantive 
defense impossible. Underly- 
ing the ground rules are the 
following assumptions: 

1. Rank is roughly equiv- 
alent to superiority. 

2. A hierarchy based on 
seniority decreases politicking. 

3. Superiors in rank are 
more disinterested and less 
petty than peers. 

4. Only departmental col- 
leagues are qualified to judge 
the excellence of a teacher. 

5. Students are not qualified 
to evaluate teachers. 

6. Substantive secrecy is 
necessary for candor. 

7. One can assess a teacher's 
performance by his behavior 
out of class. 

8 Teaching in a college is 
not all that counts. 

Rules Refuted 

Some of these rules are 
grounded in reason, others in 
beliefs about “human nature.” 
All are subject to refutations 
as reasonable as the support- 
ing assumptions. For example: 

1. Rank is roughly equiva- 
lent to time served. 

2. A heirarchy based on 
seniority is a recipe for med- 
jocrity and rigidity. 

3. Superiors in rank are 
often more petty than peers 

because the tacit asssumption 
of their superiority by the sys- 
tem makes them insecure 
when confronted by aggres- 
sive, assertive, bright junior 
members. Peers, because they 
are presumed to have less 
stature, lose less status than 
“superiors” in granting a col- 
league’s superiority. 

4. Not only is teaching a 
a method or a gift related to 
personality, collegaue’s rare- 
ly talk shap with junior mem- 
bers for fear of revealing their 
own limitations. As for native 
intelligence and dedication, 
any colleague can assess it by 
general conversation. 

5. Education being a pro- 
cess by which teachers influ- 
ence students as well as in- 
form them, only students can 
assess the degree to which 
they have been influenced. 
Moreover, students are the 





ATTENTION 


only ones who observe the 
teacher in action. 

6.Secrecy is inimical to can- 
dor. True candor is open, not 
secret. If evaluations are in- 
deed objective, one need have 
no fear of revealing one’s eval- 
uations. 

7. On can assess a teacher's 
performance by his behavior 
out of class about as well as 
one can an actor’s or an art- 
ist’s by his everyday behavior. 

8. Teaching together with 
student-faculty rapport are 
all that counts in a college, the 
other duties being essentially 
supportive. 

I am not opting for these 
alternatives. I am merely sug- 
gesting that they have as 
much “rational” merit as the 
others. Ultimately the bases 
behind the ground rules be- 
comes subjective, a matter of 
weighing various evidence on 
a private scale. 

The point I am trying to 
make is not that we need a 
dramatic revision, but merely 
that there is something wrong, 
patently wrong, with a system 
which by its nature makes it 
impossible to discuss substan- 
tive matters. Any system is in- 
adequate, but such a system 
is dreadfully inadequate. By 
its nature it silences all ra- 
tional discourse and limits dis- 
cussion to barren procedural 
matters or to emotional out- 
burst and psychological prob- 


ing. 
Assumptions 

There seems to be an as~- 
sumption among many that if 
things are procedurely correct, 
there is nothing more to be 
said. There is much more to 
be said, but it is impossible 
to say it. For this, the system, 
with its innumerable scupu- 
lousities, is to blame. If the 
students write emotional let- 
ters, and many of them do, it 
is because it is imposible to 
write any other kind of !etter 
under a system which prevents 
the issues from being joined. 

Perhaps the frustration, 


look at itself. 

Up to now, these demonstra- 
tions have been disciplined, 
and with few exceptions, re- 
sponsible. If they are ignored 
or contemptuously disregard- 
ed, if no reexamination occurs, 
not only will the students be 
the losers, we too will be the 
poorer. For these demonstra- 
tions of student outrage are an 
atempt to galvanize a silent 
faculty into realizing the irony 
inherent in an institution of 
higher learning having a sys- 
tem which makes rational dia- 
logue impossible. 


BEGINNING TEACHERS 
THIRTY MINUTES FROM THIS CAMPUS 
Small, growing district in beautiful suburban Sacramento. 
Just within scenic Foothill Area on U.S. 50; near skiing, 
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By WAYNE STORRS 


The first pure concert en- 
semble in jazz comes to Sacra- 
mental Memorial Auditorium 
April 2ist. The Modern Jazz 
Quartet, which will appear in 
Concert in Sacramento for the 
first time in many years, fea- 


tures “four very talented and 
versatile men,” stated Nat Het- 
hoff, Esquire Magazine critic. 

The quartet was described 
by Hethoff, in a recent erticle, 
as a group that “has evolved 
into the most individual and 
multiple accomplished ensem- 
ble in jazz history, while 
retaining more of the thrust 
with surprise, lyricism and de- 
light in real improvising than 
is discernable in large areas of 
contemporary jazz. 

The Quartet, composed of 
Jonn Lewis, Percy Heat, Milt 
Jackson and Connie Kay, is 
now in its tenth year. The 
group recently completed ap- 
pearances with George Balan- 
chine’s New York City Ballet, 
and the Herry Belafonte CBS- 
TV show. 

Most of the Quartet’s reper- 
toire consists of compositions 
by Milt Jackson and John 


Dilemma 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Locating the Essence 
There is a third dilemma. 
That is, trying to locate the 
“essence” of a college. Are 
professors the college? Are 
students? Or is it the conjoin- 
ing of faculty and student in 
encounter and in quest, wheth- 
er in lecture-discussion, lab- 
oratory experiment, or in in- 
formal dialogue? Even if the 
essence is in the conjoining, it 
is the faculty who are perma- 
nent (more or less), who in- 
evitably give the tone, for good 
or ill, to a college. But does 
this suggest that faculty judg- 
ments alone must prevail? 


Dismay Felt 

These, and other, dilemmas 
have been shoved to the fore 
in the Molly Irwin case on this 
campus. I personally am dis- 
appointed, even dismayed that 
Sacramento State College is 
unable to provide a teaching 
position for a professor with 
the talents, enthusiasm, and 
teaching effectiveness of Mrs. 
Irwin. 

But I am not prepared to 
rebuke my colleagues in the 
English department, nor to 
mount a political offensive to 
reverse their decision, even if 
such were possible. 

Just what the college can 
learn from this sad ordeal I 
am not sure, but learn it must 
from trials such as these if this 
college is to establish itself as 
a respectable and self-respect- 
ing institution of higher learn- 
ing. 
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BETTE KAYE PRODUCTIONS PRESENTS 
WORLD FAMOUS 


MODERN JAZZ QUARTETTE 


in concert 


APRIL 21, 1966 
Sacramento Memorial Auditorium 
TICKETS NOW OWN SALE AT: 
Bette Keye Productions — 487-1923 
Alo Specie! Box Office Sele at Memorial Auditorium 
April 16 — 10 am. te 6 pm 


Tuesday, April 12, 1966 


MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 


Lewis, including works taken 
from John Lew’s film scores 
for the French film, “No Sun 
in Venice,” and the Belafonte 
film, “Odds Against Tomor- 
row.” 

The Quartet has not only ap- 
peared in concert halls and 
television shows but has also 
had many successful dates 
at such night clubs as the 
Blackhawk in San Francisco, 
the Village Vanguard and Ba- 
sin Street East in New York. 

The success of the MJQ in 
performing in concert halls as 
well as nightclubs indicates 
that the group possesses a 
unique jazz personality with 
roots of traditional jazz which 
makes any and all listeners 
feel] that they are actually a 
part of a totally new experi- 
ence. 

During the past several years 
the jazz group has maintained 
a number one place on all jazz 
popularity polls throughout 
the country. 


Socrates Flunks Out 
Under Prof Evaluation 


In the course of its research 
into the what and how of 
tenure, the State Hornet came 
across the following teacher 
evaluation of Socrates, done 
by his tenured colleagues: 


A. PERSONAL 
QUALIFICATIONS 

1. personal appearance: 
dresses in an old sheet draped 
about his body. 

2. self-confidence: not sure 
of himself — always asking 
questions. 

3. use of English: speaks 
with a heavy Greek accent. 

4. adaptability: prone to poi- 
son when under duress. 


B. CLASS MANAGEMENT 

1. organization: does not 
keep a seating chart. 

2. room appearance: does not 
have eye-catching bulletin 
boards. 

3. utilization of 
does not use supplies. 


C, TEACHER-PUPIL 
RELATIONSHIPS 


1. tact and consideration: 
places students in embarras- 
sing situations by asking ques- 
tions. 

2. attitude of class: class is 
friendly. 


D. TECHNIQUES OF 
TEACHING 

1. daily preparation: does 
not keep daily lesson plans. 

2. attention to course of 
study: quite flexible— allows 
students to wander to different 
topics. 

3. knowledge of subject mat- 
ter: does not know material— 
has to question pupils to gain 
knowledge. 


E. PROFESSIONAL 
ATTITUDE : 

1. professional ethics: does 
not belong to professional as- 
sociation or PTA. 

2. in-service training: com- 
plete failure here—has not 
even bothered to attend col- 
lege. 

3. parent relationships: needs 
to improve in this area—par- 
ents are trying to get rid of 
him. 

RECOMMENDATION: does 
not have a place in education. 
Should not be rehired. 

(reprint from the Saturday 
Review, July 21, 1962). 
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